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greatly to our knowledge of history and
are doubly valuable when they are known
to have been excavated from a given site.
The archaeologist is then able to associate
written records with the material things
which men left behind them. In Egypt early
records were written on stone, papyrus,
and later wood, while in Babylonia stone
inscriptions and clay tablets were used and
just before the time of Christ parchment
came into common use. In Crete and Greece
writing developed later than in the Near
East, but much the same materials were
used. Kings left records of their conquests,
priests wrote prayers to their gods, or made
lists of grain, sheep, and supplies in the
temple store house, and common men signed
contracts or issued deeds to property. The
study of language is called philology and
is closely allied to archaeology (see PHIL-
OLOGY).

Methods of Archaeological Research.
The excavation of ancient ruins is "both a
science and an art. The archaeologist de-
termines on a mound or cave which he has
reason to believe will yield some knowledge
of value. He may know by inscriptions
that a certain place is probably an ancient
city of importance, or he may be interested
because a mound lies at the crossroads of
ancient trade routes. More often a site is
chosen because of its size or the suggestion
of its importance given by the architectural
remains, pottery sherds, or unique objects
found there. A trial trench or excavation
will usually tell much concerning the con-
tents of a mound.

The airplane is now a very important aid
to the archaeologist. With the aid of photo-
graphs taken from the air he determines
where to begin work, or makes a plan of a
city in a week which would have taken years
on the ground. He discovers new buildings,
some hidden under the sea, as near north
Africa, others buried in the tangle of the
Mexican jungle, and still others so ruined
as to be completely invisible from the
ground. The ancient Roman roads in the
Syrian desert or beneath the wheat fields
of England appear as if by magic in the
airplane photograph.

After the site is selected, work really
begins. The excavators of the past century
many times were interested only in secur-
ing tablets, reliefs, inscriptions, or gold and
silver objects. In this way they paid little

attention to the remains as a whole, the re-
lation of the various strata to each other
or the dating of the antiquities discovered.
The Germans in the late nineteenth and
early twentieth centuries developed scien-
tific excavation which in turn has been im-
proved and expanded by later German,
English, and American excavators.
The archaeologist first makes a map of the
existing surface of the ground. The site
is laid out in squares varying from one
meter to even larger units, to fit the confor-
mation of the area on which work is to be
undertaken.
Actual excavation varies with the site and
the country. In Egypt where ruins are
generally filled with sand, clearance is fairly
simple, while in Mesopotamia where sun
dried mud brick was employed excavation
is more difficult since the bricks disintegrate
into the soil. In the Near East the best
and most thorough method of excavation is
by removing the strata over the entire
mound one by one like the layers of a cake.
Trenches have often been used because they
are relatively inexpensive. In populous
countries such as Greece and Italy strata
are oftentimes completely destroyed by
vandals seeking stone, or objects, or by later
builders. At Herculaneum near Vesuvius
excavation has been possible only by the
use of compressed air drills to break up the
hard lava which engulfed the city. In
America because of the relatively small
amount of earth to be removed and the
scarcity of evidence meticulous care is
needed to secure the required information.
Here the spoon and the basket take the
place of the shovel and the light railway of
more extensive excavations.
Objects discovered in the course of the
excavating are recorded in a catalogue with
notes as to where and when they were
found. These catalogues form the basis for
later publications, so it is imperative that
they be kept accurately. When the rooms
of a dwelling have been excavated to the
floor level the surveyor makes a plan. If
there are lower strata to be cleared, the
standing walls are removed and the lower
strata uncovered.
Sand or dirt is usually removed with
shovels, picks, or hoes, and for the more
delicate work knives and brushes are em-
ployed. The dirt is examined carefully and
often sifted when there is reason to suspect